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Official Call for the Twenty-eighth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf: 

The twenty-eighth regular meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss., on April 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1956, for the 
purpose of conducting the necessary business, including reports of the 
officers and chairmen of standing committees, and the election of 
executive committee members, and such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

EDMUND B. BOATNER, President 
WILLIAM J. McCLURE, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE INTERNAFPRSNAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL 

The International Council for Exceptional Children, National Edu- 
cation Association, will hold its annual meeting in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, April 10th to the 14th, 1956. The section dealing with Teamwork 
Practice for the Acoustically Handicapped is under the direction of 
Mrs. Betty Abbott of the Day Class for the Deaf in Springfield, Illinois. 
The section for the classroom teacher of the deaf is under the direction 
of Miss Alice Streng, Director of Special Education in the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 


MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
The 1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf will meet in Los Angeles, California, from June 18th to 
the 22nd. The headquarters are at the Statler Hotel. 


MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the Convention of American 


Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., during the latter part of June, 1957. 


JAMES H. GALLOWAY, President 
SISTER ANNA-ROSE, Secretary 
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The Twenty-seventh Regular Meeting 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for 
the Deaf 


June 25, 1955 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
West Conn. 


HE Twenty-seventh Regular Meeting of the Con- 

ference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf was held at the American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn., June 25th, 1956. In addition to reports 
given by various members of the standing committees, 
Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, and 
George E. Detmold, Dean, reported on changes at the 
college. The Editor of the Annals presented his annual 
report. 

Dr. Ronald G. Macbeth of Oxford University, England, 
spoke at some length on work for the deaf in his country. 
Dr. Leo Doerfler of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at the 
University of Pittsburgh addressed the group on work in 
the field of hearing. Marshall S. Hester, Supt. of the 
New Mexico School, spoke on the use of hearing aids in 
schools for the deaf. Supt. Stanley Roth of the Kansas 
School, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt. of the Lexington 
School in New York City, and Dr. John Klein, Supt. of 
the Lutheran School in Detroit, spoke on public relations 
in the field of the deaf. 

The two new members of the Executive Committee 
elected were Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Supt. of the North Caro- 
lina School and Dr. Edward J. Twitmyer, Supt. of the Mt. 
Airy School, Philadelphia. The present editor of the 
Annals was reélected for a three year term. 

The members of the Conference were luncheon and 
dinner guests of Dr. and Mrs. Boatner on Saturday, June 
25th. 

The following were present for the meeting: 
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MEMBERS PRESENT 


Edward R. Abernathy Ohio School 

Lloyd E. Berg Iowa School 

Ignatius Bjorlee.......... Maryland School 

M. S. Blanchard.......... Mackay School, Quebec 
Edmund B. Boatner American School 

Richard G. Brill California Schook, Riverside 
Robert S. Brown Mississippi School 

Marvin B. Clatterbuck. ...Oregon School 

Daniel T. Cloud New York School 

Sam B. Craig Western Pennsylvania School 
Alan Yale Crouter........ Mystic Oral School 

John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School 

Alfred L. Davis Georgia School 

Mrs. Serena F. Davis Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Pa. 
Joseph G. Demeza Ontario School 

Leonard M. Elstad........Gallaudet College 

Virgil W. Epperson Washington School 

James H. Galloway Rochester School 

John F. Grace Texas School 

Harold W. Green Utah School 

Glenn I. Harris Montana School 

Nathan P. Harris Horace Mann School 

Lloyd A. Harrison 

Joseph E. Healy Virginia School, Staunton 
Marshall §. Hester........ New Mexico School 

Jesse W. Jackson Nebraska School 

John A. Klein Lutheran Institute 

Thomas K. Kline Illinois School 

Archie F, Leard Saskatchewan School 
William J. McClure Tennessee School 

Harriett F. McLaughlin... Jr. H.S. 47, New York, N. Y. 
William Milligan Wisconsin School 

Arthur 8. Myklebust South Dakota School 
Clarence D. O’Connor..... Lexington School 

Mildred E. O’Neal Austine School, Vermont 
Roy G. Parks Arkansas School 

Egbert Peeler North Carolina Negro School 
George T. Pratt.......... Clarke School 

Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School 

Carl E. Rankin North Carolina School 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School 

Genevieve M. Ryan.......St. Joseph’s School, N. Y., N. Y. 
Keyes D. Sanders......... Maine School 

Hugo Schunhoff West Virginia School 

Carl F, Smith North Dakota School 

Fred L. Sparks, Jr.........Central New York School 
Roy M. Stelle Colorado School 

Elwood A. Stevenson California School, Berkeley 
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Edward W. Tillinghast. ...Arizona School 
Edward M. Twitmyer Pennsylvania School, Mr. Airy 
Laurens W. Walker South Carolina School 
Florida School 
Kendall School 


HONORARY MEMBER PRESENT 
Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS PRESENT 


John Caple, Georgia School 

Albert W. Douglas, Texas School 

Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College 

Charles B. Grow, Kentucky School 

Ben E. Hoffmeyer, North Carolina School 
Kenneth F. Huff, Louisiana School 

Grace M. Long, St. Joseph’s School, N. Y., N. Y. 
Lloyd R. Parks, Kansas School 

Thomas H. Poulos, Michigan School 

Joseph Shinpaugh, Virginia School, Staunton 
Armin D. Turechek, California School, Riverside 
Newton F. Walker, South Carolina School 

Mrs. W. M. Whitehead, Virginia State School, Hampton 


GUESTS PRESENT 
Agnes Comerford, St. Joseph’s School, N. Y., N. Y. 
George E. Detmold, Gallaudet College 
Leo B. Doerfler, Audiology, University of Pittsburgh 
Roger P. Elser, Tennessee Department of Education 
Richard K. Lane, Florida School 
Ronald G. Macbeth, Otolaryngologist, Oxford University, England 
W. A. Westerman, Lutheran Minister to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


This was the first occasion that an entire day has been set aside for the 
program of the Conference at a meeting of the Convention, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, President of the Conference, the 
result showed clearly that such a procedure should be followed in the 
future. 


Thirty-seventh Regular Meeting 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf 


June 26-July 1, 1955 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
West HartrorpD, Conn. 


HE Thirty-seventh Regular Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf met at the 
American School for the Deaf in West Hartford, Conn., 
June 26 to July 1, 1955. About 750 members from the 
United States and Canada were in attendance. The week 
long program covered every aspect of the educational 
work for the deaf. Speakers representing national, state, 
and city centers on the education of the deaf delivered 
papers on various aspects of the education of the deaf. 
The social program arranged by Dr. and Mrs. Edmund 
B. Boatner and members of the staff of the American School 
was quite extensive and well attended. The Convention 
Banquet held at the Statler Hotel was attended by more 
than 500 persons. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of 
Gallaudet College, gave the main address. Dr. Edmund 
B. Boatner, toastmaster, called attention to the retirement 
of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee from the Maryland State School 
for the Deaf where he had served as Superintendent since 
1918. Dr. Bjorlee was a member of the teacher training 
class at Gallaudet College in 1909-1910. 

James H. Galloway, Supt. of the Rochester School for 
the Deaf and Acting President of the Convention, was 
elected President of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. Supt. Galloway, who as Vice President of 
the Convention had charge of the entire program, had been 
performing the work of the President since the death of 
Dr. Truman L. Ingle. Supt. Edward Abernathy of the 
Ohio School for the Deaf was elected Vice President, Mrs. 
Truman L. Ingle of the Missouri School, Second Vice 
President, Sister Anna-Rose of St. Joseph’s Institute in 
St. Louis, Secretary, and Thomas Dillon of the New Mexico 
School, Treasurer. Supt. John Grace of the Texas School, 
Supt. Glenn I. Harris of the Montana School, and M. S. 
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Blanchard of the Mackay School in Montreal, Quebec, 
were elected as Directors of the Convention. 

The Section Committee Leaders elected for 1955-1957 
were as follows: 


Art—Margaret P. Coy, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, 

Auditory Training—Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder, Bruce Street Day School, Newark, 
N. J. 

Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Displays and Exhibits— 

Health and Physical Education—Raymond Butler, Texas School for the 
Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Language—Mildred A. Groht, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York, N. Y. 

Multiple Handicaps—Mabel Talbot, Iowa School for the deaf, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Preschool and Kindergarten—Marjorie E. Magner, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott, South 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartansburg, S. C. 

Publications—Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Reading—Hilda T. Williams, The Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Research—Louis M. DiCarlo, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secondary Education—Myron A. Leenhouts, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Social Studies—Paul C. Bird, West Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Romney, W. Va. 

Speech—Alyce Thomas, California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 

Visual Education—E. LeRoy Noble, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Vocational Training—Orville Parrish, New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Speech and Hearing Problems of the 
Young Deaf Child* 


LeRoy D. Hepcecock, Px.D. 


Section of Otolaryngology and Rhinology 
Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundationt 
Rochester, Minnesota 


S I started this paper, it seemed logical to mention 

some of the ways in which deafness is first recognized 
in children. Textbooks and articles on the subject usually 
review the observations that lead to the discovery or 
suspicion of deafness. Second thought on the matter 
prompted me to wonder whether I should not be asking 
this audience, rather than telling it, how deafness is first 
noticed in children. No doubt there would be several 
answers, and possibly none of them would fit the classic 
patterns that usually are described. I suspect that most 
mothers of deaf children know of their child’s failure to 
hear long before the evidence would have much meaning 
to anyone else. 

Of course, it becomes fairly obvious to any observer 
when a baby of 12 to 18 months is normal in all respects 
except his response to sound. By that time he is expected 
at least to notice the speech of others, even if he does not 
produce intelligible words. The possibility of deafness 
can hardly be ignored if an otherwise alert child is not 
awakened or occasionally startled by loud sounds. 

I think it is the rule, rather than the exception, for 
observant parents to be relatively sure in their own minds 
whether or not their child hears before the physician ever 
gives an opinion. Yet, even if this is true, it does not 
lighten the physician’s responsibility in making a careful 
diagnosis and recommending a definite course of action. 

Before the diagnosis is established by a competent 
otologist and accepted by the parents, the latter are likely 
to go from one physician to another, seeking assurance 
that the child is normal or that he will outgrow this dif- 

* Read at the meeting of the Parents Institute Nursery School of the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan, April 1, 1955. 


+ The Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota, is a part of the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota. 
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ficulty. In the face of behavior that is different from 
normal, intelligent parents cannot accept the very assurance 
they are looking for. Thus, the quest goes on until some- 
one examines and studies the child carefully enough to 
convince the parents that an accurate diggnosis has been 
made. This conclusion needs to be followed by a frank 
discussion of the problem and a decisive recommendation 
for the type of home management and special training that 
is desirable. | 

A thorough history of the child’s behavior, as well as 
of his health, will form an important part of the basis for 
the diagnosis. In addition to the physical and otologic 
examination, a battery of tests and observations can be 
made which, taken singly, may mean very little, but which, 
when taken as a whole, yield valuable information. These 
measurements will properly include both audiologic and 
psychologic tests. 

The time-honored procedures of using bells, whistles, 
drums, rattles and other noisemakers to attract attention 
still are valuable in testing a child’s hearing. With some 
study of the quality and control of the intensity and 
distance at which these instruments are used, it is possible 
to make an approximate assessment of the hearing that is 
evidenced. 4 

Use of an audiometer or other electrohically controlled 
system is more nearly accurate if observable responses 
can be obtained. A number of ingenious methods and 
elaborate instruments have been designed to help motivate 
responses from young children. Instruments are used 
that light up in an attractive display ‘when the proper 
response is given to a test tone. Another instrument 
provides puppets that appear when the child responds 
accurately to the test. Pleasurable activity and rewards 
of various kinds have been employed to induce the co- 
operation of children in tests of their hearing. 

Possibly the most objective means of observing a child’s 
response to sound is the measurement of electrical changes 
that occur in the skin when sound and associated stimuli 
are employed. This technic, which is known as ‘‘psycho- 
galvanic-skin-response audiometry,” has been hailed as 
the best answer to the problems involved in measuring 
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the hearing of very young children. Although it has 
proved helpful to some examiners, it also has left much 
to be desired by other observers. Certainly, it has not 
replaced the need for keen observation and judgment 
in interpreting the outward behavior of children. 

The use of speech and other vocalizations should not 
be overlooked in determining the ability to hear. A child 
may respond to the strong elements or to the intonation 
of a voice, even though he cannot discriminate words. 
A shout, a scream or a laugh may attract the attention of a 
child with some degree of hearing. 

A trained observer may judge a child’s ability to hear 
by listening to the quality of voice produced in attempts 
to talk or in random utterances. 

Usually, if a child’s hearing is so impaired that he does 
not attempt any form of speech by the age of 4 or 5 years, 
it is found that the deafness is due to impairment in the 
inner ear or the auditory nerve and is either total or very 
severe. In this event, medical treatment of the deafness 
usually is of no avail, and special training is required to 
develop language and speech. 

In the course of examining a child who seems not to 
hear, the examiner must bear in mind that several other 
conditions may be confused with true organic deafness. 
Certain children appear not to hear because of severe 
emotional problems. It is not that they consciously do 
not want to hear, but that, because of severe conflicts of 
some kind, they find subconsciously that adjustments are 
more satisfactory if they do not respond to sound. 

Another condition that can resemble deafness in young 
children is known as “congenital aphasia.” This condi- 
tion is due to an injury or developmental failure in certain 
areas of the brain. In certain types of aphasia an individ- 
ual may have adequate organic hearing, but does not 
understand what he hears. This may result in his learning 
to ignore sound so completely that he seems not to hear. 

Neither functional deafness nor aphasia is common 
enough in children to present a major problem to the 
diagnostician. When they do occur, there usually will 
be some clue in the results of tests or in the pattern of 
behavior to permit the specialist to distinguish the disorder 
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from true deafness. One of the significant differences 
is likely to be in the quality of voice and rhythm displayed 
in babbling or random chatter. Also, there are likely 
to be some environmental noises or sound situations to 
which the individual will react in such ways as to demon- 
strate the ability to hear. 

The diagnostic problem that arises most often in con- 
nection with deafness in children is that of distinguishing 
between deafness and mental retardation. The magnitude 
of this problem is due more to the number of patients 
encountered than to the similarity of the two conditions. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes requires very careful psy- 
chologic and audiologic study to be certain whether a 
child is retarded in speech and language because he does 
not hear or whether he does not talk or seem to hear because 
he is mentally deficient. This emphasizes again that the 
diagnosis of deafness in children should be made on the 
basis of a thorough history and examination, plus careful 
study of the total pattern of behavior. Occasionally, it 
is necessary to observe a child for a considerable period 
or at repeated intervals in order to reach reliable con- 
clusions. 

Of course, in all observations and tests of children the 
matters of gaining rapport and providing motivation and 
pleasant orientation are tremendously important. I shall 
never forget the 2 hours I spent with one 4-year-old and 
his mother, during which I was very nearly baffled in my 
attempt to learn whether or not he heard speech. Then, 
after the mother had told me for the tenth time that 
Uncle John ‘‘knew the boy could hear him,” I decided 
to invite Uncle John to participate in the test. Within 
10 minutes I knew it, too. Uncle John could get the child 
to pay attention and to follow simple directions by talking 
in a quiet voice with his back turned. This uncle had 
made it a point always to enjoy and to have fun with the 
child. He demanded nothing except pleasure from their 
relationship. Their association with each other was rela- 
tively infrequent, so that the uncle had not entered into 
the tensions and frustrations caused by the problem. Ap- 
parently, this was sufficient to break down the barrier 
that had been built to communication with the other people 
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of this child’s environment, but had not provided enough 
motivation and stimulation to bring about the develop- 
ment of speech, even with the uncle. I am sorry I have 
not followed the course of this child’s treatment and train- 
ing enough to be able to report on his progress, but I can 
assure you that he is not deaf. 

That experience deepened my respect for the delicacy 
of a child’s sensitivities and adjustments to his environment. 
It also taught me that an ‘‘Uncle John” or an “Aunt Mary” 
or any careful observer may be the source of more valid 
information than are all of my electronic instruments. 

Incidentally, there was no inconsistency in this case 
with the principle that a functionally deaf child is likely 
to show essentially normal quality and rhythm of voice 
in his babbling. That very fact had kept bringing me 
back to the thought that this child must have at least a 
fair amount of hearing in spite of the failure of other evi- 
dence to prove it. Unfortunately, a child will not always 
babble fluently for the examiner, and there is not always 
an “Uncle John” who knows whether or not he hears. 
Hence, I shall keep the bells and the audiometer and 
galvanometer and all the other equipment that makes up 
an audiologic laboratory. 

Perhaps I have spent considerable time discussing the 
measurement and diagnosis of deafness, when that is not 
our main concern here. Nevertheless, I am sure it is a 
familiar subject to many of you, as it is to me. Now, 
assuming that an accurate diagnosis and approximate 
measurement have been made, what are the next steps? 
Again, I find myself talking in theory about what many 
of you know only too well. It has been stated repeatedly 
that when the fact of a child’s deafness is definitely con- 
firmed, it is likely to precipitate the parents into a period 
of grief and bewilderment. While this may be true to 
some extent, I am heartened by the conviction that for 
many parents this is the turning point between confusion 
and resolute action. I believe that the more devastating 
period emotionally is the one of uncertainty. From the 
time a mother first suspects that her child is not normal, 
through all the weeks and months and sometimes years, 
until the facts are established, she may suffer continual 
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emotional upheaval. Of course, this happens to fathers, 
too. The variety of opinions offered and the sympathetic, 
but frequently unfounded, observations of family and 
friends often tend to aggravate the problem more than 
solve it. The need to do something, but not knowing 
what to do, and being afraid of doing the wrong thing, 
can be utterly frustrating. This frustration can be relieved 
by the planning and carrying out of a suitable educational 
program for the child. It has been my observation that 
most parents will rise to the challenge of deafness in their 
child. If given proper information and guidance, they 
will accept and foster the appropriate ways of adjustment 
and training. 

This observation helps me to face such parents with 
frankness and confidence when I am reasonably certain 
of the child’s hearing condition. Even if there is total 
deafness, I can offer assurance that it need not interfere 
with a full, useful and happy life for the individual. If I 
can persuade parents of a deaf child to observe and learn 
to share in the work of a progressive school for the deaf, 
I do not entertain too much concern over their eventual 
adjustment, and granted that, the welfare of their child 
usually is assured. 

I need not tell this audience what can be achieved by 
proper education of deaf children. Some of you are the 
transmitters of such education, and the rest of you have 
had the opportunity to see some of the results. Neither 
do I need review the achievements that are possible nor 
the limitations that exist in the communicative arts. In 
fact, I could not be accurate if I did need to make such a 
review because communicative skill varies so greatly with 
individuals and with the degree and type of deafness and 
age of the patient at the onset of deafness. As a general 
rule, it may be assumed that the greater the degree of 
deafness and the earlier its onset, the greater will be the 
communicative handicap. 

At the present stage of social and technical development, 
and with current educational philosophy, it goes without 
saying that every child who can tolerate and profit from 
amplification would have a hearing aid. I would be prone 
to dwell at length on this aspect of the hearing problem 
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because it brings me close to my everyday work. How- 
ever, since the evaluation of hearing aids is so highly 
individualistic and somewhat technical, I shall burden you 
with only a few generalizations. As a rule, a totally deaf 
child does not get enough benefit from amplification to 
warrant the use of a hearing aid. This does not mean 
that he should be excluded from periods of auditory train- 
ing, if he is in a group that receives such training. His 
desire to do what the others do, along with the possibility 
that some degree of benefit may come through the sense 
of feeling, probably is justification for the time so spent. 
On the other hand, to place major emphasis and to spend 
long periods in applying amplification to totally deaf 
children are not only a waste of their precious educational 
time, but a psychologic injustice to them. To place 
constant premium on the use of a faculty that does not 
function is certain to cause frustration and promote feelings 
of inferiority. 

A totally deaf child has unlimited potentialities of 
performance in most endeavors, and he may even com- 
pensate satisfactorily in means of communication, but he 
cannot and should not be expected to hear. 

In cases in which there is proved or judged to be a usable 
degree of hearing, the problem is quite different. I shall 
not dwell here on the vast problem of slight and moderate 
hearing losses found in children. Many of these losses 
are correctable by medical or surgical treatment and most 
of the rest can be helped substantially by the use of hearing 
aids and a suitable type of special training. Usually, 
such children do not become candidates for full-time special 
training in a school for the deaf. However, a school for 
the deaf may enroll a considerable number of children 
with severe but incomplete deafness. Such children should 
be given every opportunity and encouragement to utilize 
their hearing to its fullest. Individual or group hearing 
aids, and possibly both, should be provided. Despite 
thorough audiologic examination, it may require consider- 
able time and supervised trial of amplification to determine 
the extent to which the residual hearing is useful. Two 
individuals whose audiograms are identical may not benefit 
equally from a hearing aid. One may distinguish sounds 
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well enough to derive considerable help in understanding 
the speech of others, while another may benefit primarily 
by the increased sensation of his own voice. 

No doubt you have known for some time that the speech 
mechanism of your child, like that of essentially all deaf 
children, is normal and thus capable of producing an 
intricate variety of sounds. The reason he does not talk 
normally is that he is deaf. Normally, the production 
of speech is prompted and controlled by the sense of hearing. 
A baby hears the same auditory patterns innumerable 
times before he even attempts to reproduce them. Then 
he babbles at random and almost endlessly before his 
sounds are refined into intelligible words. During this 
babbling he is developing muscular control of his speech 
mechanism, and at the same time is stimulating himself 
through both hearing and feeling. 

It appears conclusive that there is no completely satis- 
factory substitute for this natural process of developing 
speech. Consequently, it is unrealistic to expect a child 
with no usable hearing to develop or to be taught normal 
speech. This does not mean that a useful quality of speech 
is impossible of attainment for deaf children. On the 
contrary, most of them can learn to speak with a fair degree 
of intelligibility to those who are familiar with the speech 
of the deaf. 

The acquisition of speech by a deaf child must be ac- 
complished by substituting other forms of control for the 
missing auditory sensation. The appropriate substitutes 
are the senses of sight and feeling. A deaf child can see 
certain positions and movements of the speech mechanism ; 
he can feel certain vibrations and air currents produced 
by speech, and he can become aware of the kinesthetic 
sensation of his own muscular activity during speech. 
Fortunately, much of the vocalization of normal infancy 
is characteristic of deaf babies also. During the first few 
months of life the deaf baby cries, coos and babbles much 
the same as a baby who can hear does. He even estab- 
lishes a degree of muscular control of his voice through 
the kinesthetic sense, but of course, he lacks the finer 
control that would be present were he able to hear him- 
self. He stimulates himself kinesthetically, as does the 
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baby who hears, but again, he lacks the self-stimulation 
that arises from hearing. 

Apparently, there are individual differences in the extent 
to which the kinesthetic sense develops naturally, and 
there is no method by which we can be certain of producing 
efficient kinesthetic control of speech muscles. However, 
by the proper encouragement to attempt speech and by 
close attention to the visual and tactile clues, it usually 
is possible to establish some muscular feeling for speech. 

Parents are likely to be more concerned over their 
child’s lack of speech than they are over most of his other 
disabilities. Proper concern is desirable, and may prompt 
the appropriate early training. However, too much em- 
phasis on speech may do more harm than it does good. 
It must be remembered that speech does not develop as 
a separate entity, but rather, is an expression of the in- 
dividual’s total relationship to his environment. Thus, 
the first concern should be toward the child’s physical, 
social and emotional development. A child who feels 
secure with other people is able to profit from instruction, 
while one who is fearful may gain little from it. An over- 
emphasis on speech, which at best will be highly imperfect, 
can add to the insecurity and maladjustment. 

The second major concern should be that of providing 
varied and interesting experiences as a basis for communica- 
tion. Speech is based on language concepts which are 
gained by experience. Since speech is likely to be one of 
the less successful experiences of a deaf child, care must be 
taken that difficulty with it does not discourage his desire 
to communicate. Every effort should be made to com- 
municate in ways that are meaningful to the child. These 
will include gestures, pantomime, facial expressions and 
many other activities that convey meaning. A caress, 
a push, a spanking, a tickle and a smile all are significant 
forms of communication, whether the participants hear 
or not. The smile is recommended over some of the other 
forms mentioned. 

Just as gestures of the hands and body can come to 
have meaning, so can gestures of the lips, tongue and 
face. Interpretation of these facial gestures is of course 
the skill we know as “lipreading” or ‘“speechreading.” 
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This skill undoubtedly is the most useful means that a 
deaf person has for understanding normal conversation. 
The ability to read speech will vary, just as other abilities 
do. In some the skill develops naturally, even without 
special training; others require laborious teaching, and 
still others never become very proficient. It seems to 
depend more on an inherent knack or aptitude than on 
hard study. Some of the most diligent students I have 
known have been among the poorest in speechreading, 
and conversely, some of the most careless students take 
it in stride. 

With encouragement and guidance, a child can begin 
speechreading at a very early age. As soon as he can be 
induced to watch the face of someone talking to him, he is 
ready to start making associations between the movements 
and expressions he sees and the articles or situation at 
hand. In the beginning, only the obvious and distinctive 
movements will be significant, and then only if they are 
associated with familiar objects and experiences. As 
the child grows and broadens his range of experiences 
he will be able to make more and more associations between 
these experiences and the speech that is related to them. 

Speech should be used abundantly with deaf children, 
just as it is with children who can hear. It must be re- 
membered, however, that speechreading is difficult at 
its best and impossible at its worst. With speechreading, 
as with speech production, overemphasis can do more 
harm than it does good. A child who is worried over his 
disabilities is not receptive to learning. 

It is not uncommon, I think, for parents to become 
overzealous in their role as teachers and in so doing, to 
neglect their role as parents. The most important thing 
parents can do for a deaf child is to instill in him confidence 
that he is accepted and loved as he is. Regardless of his 
abilities, he must. be made to feel that he is a worth-while 
person. And again, we need only to look around this school 
and others like it to assure ourselves that deaf children are 
very much worth while. 

The extent to which oral communication is effective 
for a deaf person depends not only on his own skills but 
also on the attitude of the other communicants. The 
hard fact is that most people who are unfamiliar with 
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the problems of deafness will not listen patiently or talk 
naturally to a deaf person. I am sure that this is not 
evidence of mass unfriendliness to the deaf, but merely 
normal expression of uneasiness in the face of not knowing 
what to expect. Nevertheless, it means that part of the 
deaf child’s training in speech must be in creating a willing- 
ness to perform under adverse circumstances. It is possible 
to achieve such a goal, and it is remarkable how often 
it is achieved. But the very fact that it is a remarkable 
achievement means that some will not attain adequate 
skill and fortitude to communicate freely with strangers. 
It means also that essentially all deaf people need and 
want an easier means of communication than speech and 
speechreading. This is provided, of course, by the manual 
alphabet and the language of signs. These become im- 
portant avenues of communication for most deaf children 
as they advance in school and associate with other children 
who converse with their hands. There is no conclusive 
evidence as to whether or not the use of manual signs 
interferes with optimal development of skill in oral com- 
munication. It is apparent, however, that many of the 
deaf who are most proficient in speech and speechreading 
also are fluent in manual communication. Accordingly, 
I would agree with the judgment of the majority of deaf 
adults and educators of the deaf that the manual alphabet 
and the language of signs have appropriate places as 
communicative tools for the deaf. 

Very briefly, what I have been trying to say is this: 
Your presence here shows that you have accepted the 
challenge of helping your child develop into a happy, 
productive citizen. There are effective ways and means 
of facilitating this development. I am sure you will 
find that your efforts and those of the school will be bene- 
ficial, not only in the progress of your child, but also in 
joy and satisfaction to yourself. I know from personal 
experience and from association with many teachers of 
the deaf that they receive rewards far greater than salary 
for the work they do. Have faith in yourself and in your 
child, and in his teachers and associates. The odds are 
very good that your child will be one of the admirable young 
people to leave this school for further education or for 
productive work in the field of his or her choice. 


A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949—IX* 


BertE La Verne Fautu, M.A. 
AND 


WARREN WESLEY Fautu, M.A. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 


CHAPTER XXX 
SPEECHREADING 


In the earliest papers speechreading or lipreading was 
discussed mainly in connection with speech or articulation.+ 
Most of the early controversy in regard to the teaching of 
articulation in the schools applies to lipreading as well. 
Papers concerning this controversy may be found in Chapter 
XXIX on Speech. David Greenberger, at the Eighth 
Convention, in 1874, stated that articulation, lipreading, 
and writing should be taught simultaneously (2). 

In 1882, Amos G. Draper, in speaking on ‘The Prepara- 
tion of Advanced Pupils for College” told members of the 
Tenth Convention that owing to want of time, lipreading 
could not be formally taught at Gallaudet College, al- 
though there were opportunities for practicing this art 
with hearing persons in and about school. He explained 
that lipreading cannot satisfy the social needs of the deaf 
students, since they do not enjoy using it among them- 
selves. Students may improve in articulation, but very 
few do in lipreading. He stated, 

* Part I of this article was published in the ANNats for March, 1950 (Vol. 
95, No. 2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the ANNats for May, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), 
pp. 280-314, Part III in the Annats for November, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 5), 
pp. 491-518, Part IV in the Annats for March, 1951 (Vol. 96, No. 2), pp. 
288-319, Part V in the Annats for September, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 4), pp. 
387-405, Part VI in the Annats for November, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 5), pp. 
471-487, Part VII in the Annats for November, 1954 (Vol. 99, No. 5), pp. 
391-400, Part VIII in the Annats for March, 1955 (Vol. 100, No. 2), pp. 
253-290, Part IX in the ANNaxs for November, 1955 (Vol. 100, No. 5) con- 


cludes the study. 
+ See early papers in the Bibliography on Speech, Chapter X XIX. 
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. . . lip-reading must be more or less slow, labored, 
tentative, uncertain; and where there is a constant de- 
mand for patience on the part of both speaker and seer, 
there can be, in general, no such thing as enjoyment.* 


In conclusion, Mr. Draper made clear that he did not 
wish to be misunderstood. He esteemed this art so highly, 
that he wished it 


. . . taught to all proper subjects, and its importance 
impressed upon them when, if ever, it can be done effec- 
tually—in the plastic years of youth.7 (3) 


In a discussion following this paper, E. A. Fay men- 
tioned that pupils come to College unprepared for speech- 
reading work. Reading the lips should be taught in the 
institutions before pupils become too old to learn it readily. 
He stated that when pupils would be prepared for teaching 
in this method, it would be used in the College. 

In a discussion at the Eleventh Convention, in 1886, 
Miss Fish suggested that children read words from the lips 
before they learn to speak well. She explained that her 
class could write words on the slate from the lips, as many 
as 100 in a half-hour. Elements were first learned, then 
syllables and words. Other members entering the discus- 
sion brought out that the congenitally deaf make the best 
lip readers (4). 

Nellie J. Schreck, at the Eighteenth Convention, in 
1908, explained the manner in which she built up a speech- 
reading vocabulary with kindergarten children by using 
objects attractive to them. Two to three new pictures 
a week were added to their lip reading chart (6). 

Nora Virginia Long, at the same Convention, expressed 
her objective in developing the eyes of deaf children so 
that eventually they might have a double-sight sense to 
take the place of hearing. In speechreading the eye power 
is to be increased by developing attention, concentration, 
quick perception, discrimination, and memory. She be- 
lieved that speechreading exercises should be made so 
attractive to children that their attention could be readily 
secured and held throughout the period (7). 


*10: 115. 
7 10: 115. 
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A. L. E. Crouter, at the Nineteenth Convention, ex- 
pressed an idea similar to that of Miss Long. He stated 
that pupils should be trained to use their eyes as normal 
children use their ears, so that they might gain the power 
of lipreading in the same unconscious way as a normal 
child gains speech and language. He firmly believed that 
the corner stone of the oral method is lipreading rather 
than articulation; his fundamental principle was that all 
language should be given to the deaf child through speech 
(8). 

At a “Conference on Lip Reading as a Means of Commun- 
ication in Teaching,” led by T. V. Archer, in 1911, many 
advantages of lipreading were presented. Attention, the 
first requisite of mental growth is required in lipreading. 
The child receives English through speechreading and more 
meaning is conveyed through the expression of the features 
than in finger spelling. Members argued pro and con 
concerning the possibility of giving moral instruction 
through lipreading at chapel exercises. Teachers repre- 
senting the oral schools maintained that it had been tested 
and proven that pupils received more benefit from orally 
conducted chapel services than from services conducted 
in the language of signs. Dr. Crouter defended this point 
of view (9), but the majority of the members were of the 
opposite opinion (6). 

Martha Bruhn, at the Twenty-first Convention, in 
1917, explained to the members the Muller-Walle Method 
of lipreading. In 1912, the Mt. Airy School and the 
Clarke School used this method; in five years twenty-five 
other schools were making use of it. She informed her 
audience that the method had a three-fold use: 1. it is of 
benefit to the adult deaf, 2. it can be taught to the deaf 
child, and 3. it can be taught to deaf persons who are 
training to be lipreading teachers. The method consists 
of a graded course, designed to be given to hard of hearing 
persons. The lessons are presented in order of difficulty, 
beginning with vowels, then consonants, with the main 
stress on syllables. In each subsequent lesson, one or 
more sounds are taught and practiced with syllables already 
learned. Sentence practice is given with the lessons at 
first; informal conversation lessons and story developments 
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follow. Emphasis is placed or developing the eye, insight, 
rhythm, concentration, definite purposefulness, the vision 
of a mind reader, and the ability to guess correctly (10). 

Sarah E. Lewis, at the Twenty-seventh Convention, 
in 1931, emphasized that speechreading should keep pace 
with reading in the lower grades. Drill should be given 
on new words marked for pronunciation before the reading 
lesson is given (11). 

The method of teaching speechreading to the deaf by 
motion picture photography had its inception in the mind 
of Dr. Oscar G. Russell of Ohio State University. Marie 
K. Mason collaborated with Dr. Russell in doing the actual 
work of teaching speech reading (12). 

Doris E. Wood explained to the members of the Thirty- 
first Convention, in 1939, how the ‘‘Tactile-visual-auditory”’ 
approach as practiced at the Lexington School for the Deaf 
has resulted in a wider vocabulary range both in speech 
and speechreading than if teaching were confined to a 
single approach (13). At the same Convention, Anne 
Gordon stressed the idea of lipreading readiness, limiting 
lipreading to the reading the child has had, especially in 
the beginning years. She was adverse to the idea of build- 
ing up a large vocabulary of nouns, verbs, and other parts 
of speech, but favored, rather, building up a language 
concept and developing a general lipreading ability. Lip- 
reading should be a class exercise, not so much individual 
work. She placed emphasis on learning to lipread instead 
of on lipreading itself. In the learning process, according 
to Miss Gordon, silent reading comes first, then lipreading. 
Children first learn to identify objects which the teacher 
names in phrases; this is followed by writing phrases and 
sentences from dictation. A carry over is made into new 
situations and conversational lipreading which keeps the 
children alert and interested. She stressed that this 
system facilitates the teaching of speech, since the class 
is already familiar with the words seen on the lips. Miss 
Gordon disagreed with an article in the January 20, 1939 
issue of the Convention Bulletin written by Marjorie B. 
Miller of North Dakota, who stressed teaching in the 
following order: reading, writing, speech, and lipreading. 
All lipreading, according to Miss Gordon, should not be 
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delayed until after written: language is well established 
(14). 

The Proceedings are not rich in information concerning 
the subject of speechreading. But for a few instances, 
papers seldom occur, except in connection with speech, 
preschool, and methods of instruction. The articles ap- 
pearing in this Bibliography were singled out because 
they seemed to give more information regarding this 
topic than do most of the papers. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
STATISTICS 


The subject of statistics is generally a dull but necessary 
one. There has not been a great deal of pure statistical 
matter given at the Conventions. However, as might 
be expected, information of a statistical nature had been 
presented for almost every subject. 

Statistical information about the deaf was largely taken 
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from the census in the early years. For this reason, 
there was considerable discussion about census reports. 
Dr. H. P. Peet (2), reported on findings of the New York 
State Census of 1853. Wines (3) was connected with the 
1880 census and made a report about it to the Tenth 
Convention. Fay (5) and Bell (4) (7) reported to several 
Conventions on data collected but not published by the 
1890 census committee. The last information of this 
type reported to the Convention was a paper by Lange (12) 
to the Seventeenth Convention taken from the census 
report of 1900. 

Statistics regarding the work of Gallaudet College were 
presented at several conventions. Dr. Hall, in a statistical 
study, in 1901, showed reasons for success or failure in the 
College (11); and at the Twelfth Convention, he gave a 
survey of 350 graduates as to occupations and success (16). 
Day (15) discussed the relationship of the College to the 
congenitally deaf at the Nineteenth Convention. 

Fusfeld (19) and Kellog (20) reported at the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth Conventions, respectively, the 
progress and accomplishments of the National Research 
Council’s Survey of Schools for the Deaf. 

Miscellaneous but highly important statistical data 
were given by different persons at the various Conventions. 
Crouter (6), in 1874, gave the statistics on articulation 
work and traced its rapid growth and development. Wright 
(8) made a statistical study of the deaf-blind in which he 
included all of the deaf-blind persons known at that time 
and presented it to the Fourteenth Convention. Currier 
(10) at the Sixteenth and Hall (14) at the Eighteenth Con- 
ventions, discussed the statistical aspect of aural work done 
at the New York and Columbia Institutions, respectively. 

Reports of various vocational studies involving statistical 
data were given by Robinson (13), Amateau (17), and 
Booth (18). 

Mrs. Poore (21), at a special Conference meeting of the 
Thirtieth Convention, in 1937, gave a committee report 
on expenditure of schools. This report included range of 
salaries for various officers and teachers, per capita costs, 
and other salaries and costs. It was decided that this 
information was valuable as reference material. 
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Information of a statistical nature was included in other 
papers throughout the Conventions. Papers on tests 
and research contain considerable material of this type. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
TEACHERS 


The Chapter on Teachers has been divided into three 
sections for the sake of convenience. The first section 
deals with teachers in general, their qualities and character- 
istics; the second section takes up the papers on deaf 
teachers; in the third part, teacher training is discussed. 

In the early papers the character of the teacher was 
particularly emphasized. This was due in large part to 
the emphasis on religious training. H. P. Peet (1), Weed 
(3), and Talbot (4) discussed this aspect of the teachers 
at the Third and Fifth Conventions. At the Eighth Con- 
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vention, Valentine (9) said that a teacher should have a 
good physical condition, a good liberal education, superior 
mental ability, and be trained in the moral and religious 
aspects. Widd (11) said that the teacher should be a 
protector, spiritual advisor, tutor, and friend to the deaf. 

Francis (2), in 1856, stated that many educators entered 
this field because it offered social and mental development. 
He said that greater skill, resourcefulness, and intellect 
were needed to teach the deaf than were needed to teach 
the hearing. H. P. Peet (8) almost fifteen years later 
bemoaned the shortage of good teachers. He said that 
in past times teachers were at home in the language of 
signs and were gifted in instruction but that today teachers 
are not well prepared and that many of them are mediocre. 
The causes for the shortage of good teachers, adept in 
the language of signs, according to his paper were 1. lack 
of enthusiasm and the novelty of articulation, 2. changed 
values resulting from the Civil War, with less money for 
teaching as compared with other fields. 

An interesting paper written by Miss Trask (7) was 
presented at the Sixth Convention. She gave the advan- 
tages of having women as teachers of the deaf. She said 
that women have a place in the profession just as much 
as do deaf-mutes and men. Another woman teacher, 
Miss Sheridan (12) at the Ninth Convention, criticized 
much of the work of educating the deaf. She said that 
new teachers should not be allowed to experiment on the 
children. She also made many suggestions which have 
become realities in recent years such as a teacher training 
program, guidance, kindergarten, and the cottage system. 

EK. A. Fay reported to the Eleventh Convention the 
results of a survey he had completed on the mortality of 
teachers of the deaf. He found that the death rate was 
one-half that of other occupations, and attributed this to 
freedom from hazards, comfortable living, good food, and 
living temperate, moral, and domestic lives. He also 
found that more women than men gave up the work be- 
cause of ill health (chiefly nervous prostration and con- 
sumption). Also according to his findings, principals and 
superintendents had a death rate higher than the general 
population which ranked with the death rate of dangerous 
occupations. 
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Papers were presented at various Conventions dealing 
with suggestions for teacher improvement. Jenkins (18), 
at the Twelfth Convention, suggested that adequate 
salaries, tenure of office, leisure time to study, and an 
adequate supply of books for self-improvement would aid 
in raising the standards of teachers. Self-improvement 
and study by the teachers had been discussed prior to 
this at the Ninth Convention by Carroll (14). Jenkins 
told the Seventeenth Convention some of the things he 
had learned in the class room and also suggested require- 
ments for the ideal teacher. Winnie (29), in 1917, said 
that teachers must observe professional ethics and should 
exchange their views on the education of the deaf rather 
than guaranteeing cures based upon secret methods of 
teaching. 

The development of character and other traits by the 
example of the teacher was a popular subject at the Con- 
ventions. West (19) and Booth (20), at the Twelfth 
Convention, discussed the handling of discipline problems 
and developing lessons for the deaf, respectively. Brown 
(21), at the Fifteenth Convention, suggested that teachers 
do nothing for the pupils that they could do themselves. 
He said that this would develop confidence and self- 
reliance. At the same Convention, Smith (22) said that 
pupils unconsciously follow the example of their teachers 
and that teachers should command the respect and ad- 
miration of the pupils. Swiler (23), Forrester (25), Balis 
(26), and Miss Peet (27) also discussed character develop- 
ment and the teachers, from various points of view, at 
several conventions. 

Gilbert (29), presented to the Twenty-fourth Con- 
vention, a plan for rating teachers. This rating was based 
upon 1. professional preparation and interest, 2. daily 
preparation, 3. daily results, 4. general usefulness, and 5. 
loyalty. Long (30), at the Thirtieth Convention, discussed 
a plan for certification which would place teachers in dif- 
ferent classes according to education, training, and satis- 
fying experience. Kirkley (34) emphasized scholarship, 
character, and social ability as attributes of a good teacher. 

Miss Groht (32), at the Thirty-first Convention, and 
Miss Barron (33), at the Thirty-second, discussed the 
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supervising teacher. Miss Groht listed the following as 
duties of the supervising teacher: 1. placing the right teacher 
in the right class, 2. encouraging new ideas and suggestions, 
3. guiding new teachers, 4. keeping abreast of educational 
thought, and 5. coordinating departments. 

Deaf Teachers. The deaf teacher has been discussed 
from numerous viewpoints at the Conventions and often 
the subject has been controversial. Carlin (35) touched 
off a heated discussion at the Fifth Convention by main- 
taining that deaf instructors should receive compensation 
equal to that of hearing teachers. In the discussion, 
arguments for and against equality of compensation were 
presented. I. L. Peet (36), thirty-five years later, said 
that deaf teachers were of great value to the schools and 
that they should receive equal compensation for equal 
work. Dobyns (37), at the same Convention (Thirteenth), 
called attention to traits and faults which kept many of 
the deaf from becoming excellent instructors. He said 
that deaf teachers as a rule dealt with personalities, liked 
scandal and gossip, that they confided too much in their 
pupils and that they were not loyal to the rules or to the 
institution. Veditz (38), also at the Thirteenth Convention, 
came to the defense of the deaf teachers. He said to the 
pure oralists who were opposed to deaf teachers, 


. if the method cannot educate and train its pupils 
to such a degree of efficiency in speech and speech-reading 
and other attainments that they can become in their 
turn teachers, there must be a discrepancy between the 
achievements claimed by the method and its practical 
results.* 


He condemned the habit of criticizing all the deaf 
because of certain individual faults. In his words, 


. . . there are none in the profession who recognize 
more fully the responsibilities devolving upon them, none 
who are more zealous in the cause, none who are doing 
more faithful work, none who are accomplishing better 
results, and none who are more truly popular and be- 
loved by the pupils than the deaf teachers. 


Forty years later, at the Twenty-eighth Convention, 


* 13: 81. 
+ 13: 83. 
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Harris (39) also paid tribute to the deaf teachers. He 
spoke of the famous deaf teachers, i. e., Clerc, Hotchkiss, 
Draper, and d’Estrella. Some of the contributions to 
the education of the deaf, according to Harris, were as 
follows: 1. compilation of a book of idiomatic expressions 
for use in the schools, 2. handbooks of manners and morals, 
3. many profusely illustrated books, 4. a book of signs, 
and 5. work by Ballard and d’Estrella with James to 
develop psychology of thought without articulate ex- 
pression. He also listed many reasons why the deaf are 
especially adapted as teachers of the deaf. 

At the next Convention, Elstad (40) stressed the need 
for normal training for deaf teachers. He stated that 
there were two hundred deaf teachers in academic de- 
partments and that forty-one per cent of the vocational 
teachers were deaf. These teachers he thought should be 
given an opportunity for professional advancement. Fus- 
feld (41) and Moore (4) discussed this problem at the 
Thirty-second Convention. Fusfeld gave examples of 
deaf persons who were working for advanced degrees. 
He mentioned Byron B. Burnes, Kelly H. Stevens, Boyce 
R. Williams, James T. Flood, Francis C. Higgins, and 
Bernard Teitlbaum. He also explained that graduates 
of Gallaudet College were eligible for “B’’ Conference 
certificates. Moore suggested summer schools, night 
schools, conventions, and university courses, as means of 
advancement for the deaf. William J. McClure (48), at 
the Thirty-third Convention, said that about twenty 
per cent of the teachers of the deaf were themselves deaf. 
He suggested that deaf teachers attend university classes 
in groups with an interpreter or take extension courses 
in their schools by special arrangement. He also suggested 
that correspondence courses might be a profitable means of 
professional growth for the deaf. 

As the requirements for state certification become more 
rigid and as the deaf themselves feel the need for graduate 
work, the subject of professional advancement for deaf 
teachers will be one of increasing importance. 


Teacher Training. The very earliest training for teaching 
the deaf was learning the language of signs. Many early 
papers on various subjects referred to the difficulties 


| 
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encountered in this special training. Keep (44), at the 
Fourth Convention, discussed these difficulties in some 
detail. Noyes (46) and Gillespie (47), at the Thirteenth 
Convention, discussed the value of different organizations 
such as Conventions, conferences, and summer schools 
as means of training teachers. Noyes (46) said that sum- 
mer schools had proven successful for public school teachers 
and that they should be tried with teachers of the deaf. 
Gillespie (47) stressed the need for a better and more 
permanent organization in the Convention and Conference. 

Mrs. Anderson (48), at the Eighteenth Convention, 
presented a list of courses for teachers in training. In 
this list she included the history of education, a list of 
texts to be read, psychology, and observation of regular 
classes. At the next Convention, several conferences 
were held regarding the training of oral and industrial 
teachers (49) (50) (51). Special courses suggested in 
these conferences were history of the education of the 
deaf, knowledge of signs and the manual alphabet, methods, 
speech and speechreading, visible speech, moral and 
religious training, and industrial training. 

Steed (53) told the Twentieth Convention that there 
should be standard requirements for candidates for teacher 
training. He explained his plan of grading based upon 
examinations, evaluation of practice teaching, and oral 
examinations. 

John Dewey (54), addressing the Twenty-first Conven- 
tion, said that educators of special classes such as the deaf 
were pioneers and leaders in educational theory. He 
also presented his ideas on teacher training. Crouter (55) 
and Winnie (56) also discussed teacher training at this 
Convention. Crouter said that many different programs 
were offered by different training schools. He presented 
an outline of a three year course of teacher training which 
he considered ideal. 

The training course offered by Gallaudet College was 
discussed on several occasions. Miss Jameson (57), in 
1920, told of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Pedagogy offered by Gallaudet College to their normal 
students. Miss Gaarder (61) outlined a broad program 
for teachers in training who had college degrees. Harris 
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Taylor, in a discussion following this paper, said that there 
was danger that individuality and resourcefulness would 
be stifled by training that was too closely directed. 

Mrs. Anderson (58), at the Twenty-second Convention, 
outlined the training program at the New Jersey School. 
Haycock (63), at the next Convention, told of teacher 
training as conducted in England. He said that the fol- 
lowing courses were required of the teachers in training: 
principles of education, history of modern education, 
methods of teaching, the development of language, speech 
training, school hygiene, physical training, handwork, 
blackboard drawing, anatomy and physiology, and causes 
and conditions of deafness. 

The question of conducting a normal class in connection 
with regular school work was discussed at the Twenty- 
fifth Convention by Numbers (64). He described some 
advantages and more disadvantages of this system. Wolf 
(73) discussed in-service training of teachers at the Thirty- 
first Convention. 

Frampton (71) criticized some items in the usual teacher 
training course. He suggested that teachers take more 
cultural courses rather than methods courses to satisfy 
requirements. He also showed that large recruitment 
from other teaching fields could possibly lead to supply 
and demand problems in the profession. He said that 
older teachers should be given the opportunity to meet new 
requirements and to get new degrees. 

Reiter (65) and Norris (75) showed concern over the 
lack of training of industrial teachers. Reiter said in 
1929 that most industrial teachers were tradesmen un- 
fitted for the job of teaching. They should be teachers 
first and tradesmen second. Norris, in 1941, pointed out 
that there was no place where industrial teachers could 
receive training. 

Hall (66), West (67), and Cohn (73) discussed various 
trends in teacher training at various Conventions. Elstad 
(70), at the Twenty-ninth Convention, pointed out the 
difficulty experienced by deaf teachers in receiving training. 
Casey (76) and Schunhoff (77), at the Thirty-third Con- 
vention discussed the supervising and orientating of new 
teachers. Supervision of teachers had been discussed at 
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previous Conventions by Coburn (68), Jones (69), and 
Chatwin (74). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
TESTS AND RESEARCH 


The use of standard tests in our schools is of compara- 
tively modern origin. Some of the earliest work in test 
and measurement fields was done with the deaf. The 
first papers on this subject given at the Convention were 
reports of the National Research Council’s Survey of 
Schools for the Deaf conducted by Day, Fusfeld, and 
Pintner. 

The work of the National Research Council was reported 
to the Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Conventions respectively by Fusfeld, Kellog, and Day. 
Fusfeld (3) explained the purposes of the survey as follows: 
to find out by means of tests 1. what the deaf accomplish 
in school, 2. the average amount of residual hearing in 
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deaf children, and 3. an evaluation of speech work. Data 
was also gathered on courses of study, school plants, 
training of teachers, salaries, pensions, management, 
finances, custodial care and extracurricular activities. He 
said that the schools were surveyed as to residence, in- 
struction, location, population, size, support and facilities. 
The findings of this survey were to be available to all with 
no conclusions drawn from the data. 

Kellog (4), at the next Convention, told how the study 
was financed and organized. He explained the divisions 
of the survey and outlined the results of the first part of the 
survey which was published serially in seven parts in the 
American Annals of the Deaf. 

Day (6) reported to the Twenty-sixth Convention some 
of the work with the deaf done by the National Research 
Council. He recommended continued research on the 
following subjects: 1. hereditary deafness, 2. hearing tests, 
3. hearing aids, 4. comparison of physical and mental 
make-up of hearing and deaf children, 5. personality, 
6. progressive deafness, and other studies. 

At the same Convention, Patterson (5) reported some 
of the results of tests conducted by Pintner and himself. 
He raised questions on classification of pupils, capacities 
of the deaf, provisions for the exceptional deaf child and 
visual education. He also pointed out that test results 
of speech intelligibility and lip-reading were so disappointing 
as to raise serious questions as to whether the progress 
made in these subjects warrants the time and energy spent 
in acquiring them. 

Somewhat earlier than these reports two papers were 
given at the Convention on the subject of school examina- 
tions. These early papers given at the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Conventions respectively by Grady (1) and Clark 
(2), explained how examinations should be conducted in 
the schools. 

Dr. Hall (7) gave a summary of the results of achievement 
tests given at Gallaudet College to members of the Twenty- 
sixth Convention. He concluded from the results of 
these tests given to freshmen and preparatory students, 
that deaf students can do high school work in the state 
schools and that the best students can do real college work. 
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He also noted that the greatest advancement is made after 
reaching college. He pointed out that reasoning is the 
greatest difficulty for the deaf and said that the college 
entrance requirements should include achievement tests, 
as these are one of the best means of predicting probable 
success or failure in college. 

At the Twenty-seventh Convention, Abernathy (8) 
presented a paper on psychological tests, in which he 
stressed the point that test materials from the public 
schools could be used in schools for the deaf. He warned, 
however, that the language factor must be considered when 
tests are given. He said non-language tests could be 
given but that there was some doubt that these were true 
tests of intelligence. Nilson (9), in discussing this paper, 
emphasized the role that tests and measurements would 
play in the future education of the deaf. He also listed 
tests that could be used to good advantage with the deaf. 

Rachel Dawes Davies (10) gave an excellent report to 
the twenty-eighth Convention of her study of vocabulary 
and directions of standardized tests. She recommended 
from her findings that the deaf be given remedial measures 
to overcome the difficulties of language and directions in 
these tests, and that further studies should be made of 
the reading skills of deaf pupils. 

Monroe (11), at the Twenty-ninth Convention, cautioned 
teachers to be careful in their interpretations of test re- 
sults. He also pointed out that although objectivity in 
scoring is desired, an objective test is not necessarily a 
good test. He said that the merit of a test is dependent 
upon the situation in which it is used. 

Schick (12) stressed the choice of tests suitable for the 
deaf at the same Convention. She suggested that a 
non-verbal, individual test should be administered by 
someone familiar with the deaf. She said that behavior 
problems and motor coordination must also be considered 
as well as the usual factors in the test. She suggested 
annual retests as a means of getting adequate measures. 

The results of standard tests given at Gallaudet College 
were reported to the Twenty-ninth Convention by I. S. 
Fusfeld (13). The wide range of grades on these tests 
indicated to him that the standards of graduation in 
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different schools varied greatly, that many misfits were 
getting into college, and that there was a need for a revision 
of the college entrance examination. 

At the Thirtieth Convention, Dr. Heider (14) reported 
on the research being done at Clarke School. Motion 
pictures were used as a basis for lip-reading tests. The 
non-language tests listed by him as being of the greatest 
value were Goodenough Draw A Man Test, Kohs Cube 
Test, Kent-Shakow Form Board, Randall’s Island Perfor- 
mance Series, and the Pintner Non-language Test. 

Pintner (15) discussed testing at the same Convention. 
He spoke about recent studies in the fields of general 
adjustment, social competence, etiquette, fear, wishes, 
personality traits, special abilities, and intelligence. He 
suggested that every school have a psychologist for testing 
and guidance. 

Taylor (16), in a report on field workers to the Thirtieth 
Convention, said that according to his survey many field 
workers conducted audiometric tests as part of their duties. 
Other duties assigned to field workers according to this 
study were home investigations, preschool advice to parents, 
follow up of pupils, counseling, placement, advising county 
officials, publicity, and adult deaf welfare. 

Connery (17), reported on reading tests given to deaf 
children. She told the members of the Thirty-first Con- 
vention that a remedial reading program for the deaf 
produced the following results: 1. improvement in reading 
and stimulation of the desire to read, 2. indicated that the 
deaf need both regular reading and remedial work, 3. the 
deaf can approximate the grade levels of hearing children 
if reading is introduced earlier and, 4. the use of visual 
aids can overcome the lack of auditory memory. 

At the same Convention, Stelle (18) explained the speech 
intelligibility test used in the Illinois School for the Deaf. 
The pupils were scored by auditors who were strangers; 
the average score was taken. The results of this test 
given in November and again in May showed improvement 
of 3.8 in that period on a hundred point scale. The average 
, intelligibility in May was 65.3. He said that the school 
planned to test the pupils twice each year, before and after 
summer vacation, to see what trends were indicated. 
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Olga Bridgemen (99) reported to the Thirty-first Con- 
vention the results of a study of mental ability of deaf 
children. Among her findings were the following: social 
and emotional difficulties in addition to deafness are serious 
handicaps, 2. deaf children from inferior homes usually 
do poorly in schoolwork, deafness due to brain disease tends 
to produce educational problems even if the intelligence 
is. not impaired, 4. desirable personality traits are necessary 
for successful education of the deaf, and 5. continuous 
attendance in the same school from an early age is im- 
portant. 

A new performance scale for children up to ten years of 
age was explained by Kiskey (20) at the Thirty-second 
Convention. The eleven parts of this test were as follows: 
1. memory for colored objects, 2. bead stringing, 3. pictorial 
associations, 4. block building, 5. memory for digits, 6. 
completion of drawings, 7. pictorial identification, 8. paper 
folding, 9. visual attention span, 10. puzzle blocks and 11. 
picture analogies. He said that the deaf should be com- 
pared with other deaf pupils of the same age and grade 
rather than hearing children. 

Brill presented two papers on tests to the Thirty-second 
Convention. In the first (21) he emphasized that the deaf 
are tested only on concrete intelligence and that abstract 
intelligence requires language. He contended that because 
of this there could not be very great correlation between 
nonlanguage tests and academic progress. He said non- 
language tests should be used to understand the deaf better. 
He suggested that the deaf be taught how to take standard 
tests. In his second paper (23) he gave a brief history 
of intelligence testing of the deaf and reported some of the 
latest results of these tests. He said that test results 
have consistently shown the deaf to be three to four years 
retarded as compared with hearing children of the same 
age. He also said that parallel forms of the same tests are 
not valid for the deaf and that they must be given the same 
test. 

Craig (22) told the members of the Thirty-second Conven- 
tion that although test scores should not be used to mold 
the curriculum, they are a valuable aid in administration. 
He said that test scores are important in guidance and as a 
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means of indicating where weaknesses lie and where im- 
provement is needed. 

Tests and measurements are becoming more important 
than over in the field of education of the deaf. Tests are 
being used as a basis for classification, for guidance, and 
as part of the entrance examinations of Gallaudet College. 
Continuous research in all fields is predicted because of 
the increase in teaching centers and new interest in the 
deaf by additional colleges and universities. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


TEXTBOOKS 


The language difficulty of the deaf has led to considerable 
discussion about textbooks for the deaf. The chief issue 
seems to be whether the deaf need special textbooks. 
Brown (1), at the Eighth Convention, said there were very 
few textbooks suitable for use with the deaf at that time. 
The most suitable were those written especially for the 
deaf containing idioms and common conversational phrases. 

At the Thirteenth Convention several speakers (2) (3) 
agreed that textbooks should be used chiefly by the teacher 
as a guide and that the pupils should not use them until 
they have a well developed background of language. The 
pupils should made their own textbooks in the early grades 
according to these speakers. 

Clarke (4) told the Convention in 1901 of the need for 
special textbooks and the disadvantages of usual textbooks. 
He said that regular textbooks contained too much or too 
little for the deaf, that the language was too difficult, or 
that they were unsuitable in style or arrangement. He 
attributed the lack of special textbooks to insufficient time 
on the part of the teachers, differences of opinion as to what 
was needed, the limited market, and the cost of publication. 

An excellent article, giving all the books written for and 
about the deaf in the first hundred years of their education 
in America, is included in a paper by Jones (5) delivered 
to the Twenty-first Convention which celebrated the 
centennial of the founding of the Hartford School. He 
gives recognition to those who had rendered the labor of 
love in the preparation of these books. The list includes 
over fifty special books written for and used by the deaf 
in the early history of their education in this country. 

With the increase in quantity and quality of modern 
textbooks and the movement to give the deaf the same 
materials as hearing children, the question of special 
textbooks has not been discussed in papers before the 
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convention. Since most of the problems involved are 
those of reading and language, a further discussion may be 
found under those headings as well as under subject matter 
fields. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


More than 180 papers have been delivered at the Con- 
ventions on this subject. These papers discussed all 
phases of vocational education from pre-vocations in the 
primary grades to job placement and vocational rehabilita- 
tion after leaving school. The vast scope and the amount 


of material precludes any detailed discussion of the subject. 
A brief idea of what has been presented and a few of the 
developments over the years are all that will be attempted. 


Early papers on trades. John Carlin (1), a noted deaf 
artist, suggested at the Third Convention that the deaf 
should start school earlier and after graduation go into 
apprenticeship. He objected to the system of trades 
teaching at that time (1853) because the deaf were taught 
only one phase of a trade. In addition, he said that the 
trades—shoemaking, cabinet-making, tailoring, and book- 
binding were not good trades since, in these, the deaf had 
to compete with cheap foreign labor. Stone (3) and 
Palmer (4), at the Fifth and Sixth Conventions respectively, 
emphasized the fact that most deaf boys could learn a 
trade as well as a person who had hearing. They were 
both opposed to the idea that the trade should pay its 
way or make a profit in order to be retained in the curricu- 
lum. This point is brought up many times in the Con- 
ventions. 

Criticism of early trades teaching. Clarke (7) at the 
Eleventh Convention criticized the system of teaching 
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trades. He said that trades were not really taught but 
that pupils were allowed to learn what they could in the 
shops. He also suggested a postgraduate course in which 
pupils would produce things in return for additional in- 
struction. At the Thirteenth Convention (9) he again 
condemned the trades teaching system. He said that 
trades and trades teaching in the schools had not kept 
pace with educational advancement. He also said that 
the shops were getting to be factories producing for profit 
rather than educational schools whose object was the 
teaching of trades. The foreman of the shop should be 
interested in the number of pupils placed in jobs not in 
the number of finished items produced and sold. He 
was also opposed to having girls do servant work in the 
schools and having it called learning housework. 


Trades teachers. An industrial section was added at 
the Fourteenth Convention and was continued up to the 
present time. This gave vocational education a new 
impetus in the convention. Swiler (12) in a paper at this 
Convention, said that the first consideration of vocational 
training is the teacher’s fitness. This idea, that shop 
instructors should be teachers in every sense of the word, 
also reoccurs many times at the Conventions. Certain 
papers deal specifically with vocational teachers, how they 
can raise their status, and how they can improve instruc- 
tion. (52) (114) (118) (119) (128) (136) (141). 


Manual training and pre-vocational training. Robinson 
(18), also at the same convention, spoke on the value of 
manual training as the foundation of all industrial work. 
He said that it taught use of tools, nature of materials, 
coordination, and the mechanical principles of all trades. 
Miss Ohnstad (15) emphasized its value for girls who would 
not otherwise learn to do things they would normally 
learn at home. Peterson (32), told the Sixteenth Conven- 
tion of the educational value of sloyd—a method of manual 
training adapted to small children. 

Owen (22) and Bending (24) (34), suggested that manual 
training be given to pupils until they have a good knowledge 
of mechanics, then they should enter trades. Bending 
(34), said that perhaps it would be a good idea to carry 
manual training through the whole school leaving trades 
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teaching to a technical or trade school for the deaf, which 
he thought should be established. 

Anderson (96) and Galen (156) had similar ideas with 
respect to guiding the deaf into trades. They said that 
primary pupils should work at various trades and should 
later be assigned to trades for which they had the most 
aptitude and interest. 

Choice of trades. With respect to the vocational training 
that is open to pupils, the number of papers on different 
vocations would indicate the possibility of a wide variety 
of choices. This is especially true of the boys. Hammond 
(33) made a survey of sixty-two schools and reported 
the number of trades offered by most schools. He also 
told which trades were most profitable in different parts 
of the country. Anderson (133) called attention to the 
need for a revision of the Annals’ classification of trades, 
he said it should include only gainful occupations. Hut- 
cheson (134) gave a report of the curriculum committee 
on vocational education which studied 200 schools for the 
deaf. In their study of vocational education and arts 
they analyzed over 25 major occupations to determine 
course of studies, outlines, and textbooks. 

Printing. Underhill (93) in 1923 told the members of 
the industrial section of the Twenty-third Convention 
that printing and allied trades were the most universally 
taught trades for the deaf. He said that answers to a 
questionnaire sent to printers hiring deaf men showed 
that printing is one of the best trades for the deaf. Barnes 
(16) at the Fourteenth Convention had said that pupils 
did not learn enough printing in the schools to get jobs; 
they were taught only to print institution newspapers. 
Anderson (147) at the Thirtieth Convention also criticized 
the form, shape, and handling of school newspapers as 
being of little value in vocational training in printing. 
Larson (25), Porter (51), and Long (61) discussed job- 
work, photo-engraving and linotyping, respectively, at 
different conventions. Dr. Long (103) also discussed 
bookbinding as an aid to printing at the Twenty-fourth 
Convention. 

Agriculture. There has been a concerted attempt to 
interest the deaf in agriculture and allied vocations in 
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spite of Stone (3) and others who said that farming is 
not suited to the deaf. Ray (23) at the Fifteenth Conven- 
tion said that schools did not emphasize agriculture, yet 
many pupils, especially in the South and West, came from 
rural areas. He suggested truck farming and floriculture 
for students in the South. Goodwin (41) speaking at 
the next Convention, said that people choose a trade 
because they know it or because there is money in it. 
He suggested agriculture as fulfilling these two require- 
ments for the deaf. Robinson (84) reported the results 
of a survey on agriculture and the deaf at the Twenty- 
first Convention. He found that there were many success- 
ful deaf farmers. His suggestion was that more scientific 
courses on agriculture be included in the curriculum. 

Scientific gardening and agricultural methods were 
discussed at various conventions by Fosdick (45), Wright 
(70), Drake (74), and Cameron (91). Cameron (63) was 
also interested in dairying for the deaf. He found in his 
teaching however, that the early hours and confining duties 
made it a difficult vocation to teach. Dobyns (59) had 
previously told of the dairy experiment in Mississippi and 
stated that it was not entirely successful. 

Other trades. Woodworking (152), cabinet-making (17) 
(117), and shoe-making (19 (28) (37) are represented as 
being trades taught in most schools for the deaf. Other 
vocations specifically discussed are metal trades (162), 
auto mechanics (161), art (104) (155), junior business (143), 
painting and decorating (127), automobile repairing (102), 
photography (62), and barbering (27). 

Opportunities for girls. Vocational training oppor- 
tunities for girls are more limited than for boys. Mr. 
Grudger, in a discussion on cooking schools (6) in 1882, 
said that girls were trained for employment in private 
homes. This was the first reference to any vocation for 
girls. Miss Kerr (55) said, at the Seventeenth Conven- 
tion, that work suitable for deaf girls was limited to 1. 
teaching—for the very few, 2. sewing and allied trades— 
for those with special gifts, and 3. housemaids and cooks— 
for the large majority. Domestic science has been dis- 
cussed considerably at the various Conventions. From 
Miss Thompson’s hope in 1895, that cooking schools 
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would be here to stay (14), domestic science courses ex- 
panded to include dressmaking, art, sewing, sloyd, cooking, 
mending, and ironing in 1908 (57). By 1923 domestic 
science courses included cooking, dietetics, sick-room nurs- 
ing, budget and menu making, household economics, baby 
care, and house furnishings (95). 

Other advances in girls vocational education were dis- 
cussed by other speakers (35) (46) (100) (150) (158) (171). 
Thompson (113), Cuthbert (126), and Brooks (142) dis- 
cussed various aspects of girls vocational programs at the 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, and Twenty-ninth Con- 
ventions, respectively. At the Thirtieth Convention there 
were papers given on trade opportunities for girls in various 
parts of the country. Divine (144) spoke for the South, 
Baughman (145) for the Middle West, and Gerry (146) 
for the East. 

Miscellaneous opportunities for deaf girls were suggested 
at various Conventions. Griffin (99) mentioned laundry, 
poultry raising, art, photography, bookkeeping, typing, 
filing, and millinery, which was also discussed by Bal- 
lantyne (40). Tea-room management (160), agriculture 
(85), and others (106) (149) (151) (159) were also discussed. 


Systems and methods of trades teaching. Various systems 
and methods of teaching vocations have been discussed 
at the Conventions. State plans of New Jersey and 
Colorado were explained by Johnson (89) and McAloney 
(107). These are excellent descriptions of planned voca- 
tional programs. Some of the principles of the Colorado 
plan as given by McAloney (107) were: the industrial 
department is equal to any other department; a definite 
course of study and course of language should be given 
for each trade; tests should be given on all phases of the 
work; careful selection of trades is necessary for each pupil; 
and offering a few well-taught trades rather than many 
trades indifferently taught. The New York plan was the 
subject of a discussion led by Endres (153) at the Thirtieth 
Convention. At the same Convention Miss Murphy (163) 
discussed the vocational adjustment program at the Lexing- 
ton School. This program was introduced after it was 
discovered that the deaf had poor attitudes about employ- 
ment, wages, and employers. The idea of attitude was 
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also stressed by Williams (168) who used a vocational 
analysis card as an aid in cultivating good attitudes and 
character in his pupils. 

Vocational training problems. Discussion of problems 
in the field of vocational education was one of the major 
objectives of the industrial section. These are so many 
and varied that a list of some of the major problems and 
suggestions taken from various papers is all that will be 
included. 

Whether to teach a few or many trades was discussed 
by Clarke (48) and others. Anderson (166) suggested that 
the conception that vocational training is tied up with 
economy of management be dropped. This had also been 
discussed frequently. He said that the sexes should learn 
to work together and should not be kept separate in voca- 
tional education work. He also discussed vocational 
literature, post-graduate courses, exploitation of pupil 
labor, and regimentation—all subjects frequently dis- 
cussed at the Conventions. McManaway (105) intro- 
duced discussion on vocational textbooks, teacher training, 
tests, planning, and supervision. With the exception of 
the need for teacher training these had not received much 
previous attention. Agers (109) emphasized industrial 
intelligence as more valuable than general culture for the 
deaf. Tomlinson (116) presented teachers’ salaries, graded 
classes and curricula, modern equipment, and vocational 
guidance as problems to be considered. Most of the 
suggestions and problems were discussed in other papers 
throughout the history of the convention. 


Correlation between the academic and vocational. The 
need for a closer relationship between the classroom and 
the shops was first discussed at the Twenty-fifth Conven- 
tion, when Clarke (26), asked how the pupils’ time should 
be divided between the two. Jones (31) at the next con- 
vention, suggested that the school and the shops work 
together in teaching more practical arithmetic and language. 
Argo (56) took the stand that the deaf child should have 
as much literary education as the hearing child; shop work 
should be given in addition to this. Jenkins (65) and 
Gruver (82) emphasized that vocational] subjects could 
be taught by the same methods as academic subjects. 
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Shop language, how it should be taught, and what de- 
partment should teach it are subjects that were frequently 
discussed. (80 (81) (97) (101) (178). 

Pope (87), Norris (118) and Tyrrell (157) discussed a 
closer correlation between industrial and academic work. 
Some of the suggestions they made were: having news 
bulletins, conducting inspection tours of the shops, in- 
cluding art training for all students, and that academic 
teachers take courses in manual training. 


Getting a job. Dobyns (36) in 1901 said that business 
distinguishes only between the competent and the incom- 
petent; the deaf, to secure jobs must be among the former. 
At the Twentieth Convention, Walker (68), Manning 
(69) Ely (71), and Clarke (72) discussed the various trades 
taught in schools in respect to sectional divisions. The 
best opportunities for the deaf, according to their discus- 
sions, were in the South and in the West. Success at any 
trade was prophesied for good, steady, and reliable work- 
men. At the same Convention, Hall (73) reported the 
success of many of the graduates of Gallaudet in vocational 
and professional fields. Amateau and Buchanan (77) (78) 
told of experiences in placing deaf workers while working 
for the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf. Dr. 
Harris Taylor (79) explained the New York system of 
placement. 

Hasenstab (90) found that the public is generally not 
friendly to the deaf. This influences the latter’s choice 
of and success at various vocations. Steed (92) said, at 
the Twenty-third Convention, that the deaf usually follow 
the trade learned at school or an allied trade. Two, more 
or less miscellaneous, papers were given on vocational 
training for the deaf-blind by Rice (44) and for the slow 
deaf child by Dobson (139). 

Vocational guidance, adjustment, and _ rehabilitation 
have received a great deal of consideration during the last 
decade. Organizations offering these various services have 
been explained and discussed at the most recent Conven- 
tions (112) (123) (129) (164) (167). Vocational guidance, 
especially, was emphasized at the Thirty-third Convention 
by Quigley (176), Reeder (179), Jones (180), Ward (181), 
Seal (182), and Wartenberg (183). This material is more 
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recent and is generally more available than much of the 
other material presented here. 

The vocational training of the deaf has been and will 
be of the greatest importance in their education. Whether 
this function will remain in the hands of the schools or will 
be turned over to other agencies remains to be seen. What- 
ever the means, the methods taught will be determined by 
the methods used in industry. For this reason, the voca- 
tional education program of the deaf will continue to change 
and to progress. 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been revealed that. few schools have complete or 
nearly complete sets of the Proceedings. but a goodly number 
of schools have a substantial number. Many schools have 
duplicate copies of some of the Proceedings. One might 
conjecture that there are many more volumes in existence 
than appear in the tabulation in the Appendix of this 
thesis.* In all probability, many of these are hidden away 
in dusty attics and damp cellars, neglected and unused. 

It is hoped that members of the profession in search of 
additional material concerning the education of the deaf 
will cause these copies to be brought into the light that they 
may be placed on library shelves. This is where they 
belong, for public use. 

Many worthwhile ideas and suggestions which have 
been lost or forgotten may be found within these pages. 
Many theories which have failed completely are represented; 
many successes are noted. It is significant that a number 
of ideas now used in the more progressive public schools 
were born in the minds of educators of the deaf out of 
necessity and were a part of the curriculums of schools 
for the deaf years before they were realized by the public 
schools. It is noted, also, that many ideas which were 
considered modern fifty or seventy-five years ago are still 
in use today and in some cases are revived ideas which are 
taken for granted to be new and modern methods. 

One of the purposes of this thesis is to create an interest 
in the wealth of material contained in the Proceedings. 
It is desired also that members of the profession be in- 
terested in the Conventions and in procuring copies of the 
future Proceedings. It is here where all the outstanding 
educators of the deaf give voice to their opinions and 
where newcomers into the field are given an opportunity 
to profit by their years of research and experience. Mem- 
bers exchange ideas in their common interest and there 
exists a strong bond of fellowship among the members of 
the profession. 


* Appendix not published. 
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Changes in Administrators 


ALABAMA 


EK. A. McBride has been appointed President of the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind at Talladega, 
Alabama. Dr. John Bryan resigned in order to work 
with the blind in Korea. 


ARKANSAS 


Melvin H. Brasel, a former member of the staff of the 
Illinois school and a graduate of the Teacher Training 
Department of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
Principal of the Arkansas School. 


CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. Marie L. Hill of Birmingham, England, a graduate 
of Birmingham University and trained to work with the 
deaf under the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
has been appointed Acting Supervising Teacher in charge 
of the Edmund B. Boatner Nursery School at the American 
School for the Deaf in West Hartford, Conn. 


DistTRICcT OF COLUMBIA 


Miss Verdry D. Vaughan, a former member of the staff 
of the Speech and Hearing Center in the School of Medicine 
at the University of Oklahoma in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been appointed Assistant Professor in Education at 
Gallaudet College and Supervising Teacher at the Kendall 
School in Washington, D. C. Miss Vaughan was trained 
at the University of Oklahoma Speech and Hearing Center. 


FLORIDA 
Edward W. Reay, former Principal of the Washington 
School and the Kansas School and a graduate of the Teacher 
Training Department of Gallaudet College, has been 
appointed Principal of the Florida School. 


KENTUCKY 
Miss Isabelle Walker, formerly Supervising Teacher at 
The Kendall School and a graduate of the Teacher Training 
Department of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
Principal of the Academic Department of the Kentucky 
School. 
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Miss Lula May Bruce, a teacher of the deaf since 1908 
and Principal of the Kentucky School since 1928, retired 
in May, 1955. 

MARYLAND 

Lloyd Ambrosen, formerly Principal of the Florida School 
and the Minnesota School, has been apointed Superin- 
tendent of the Maryland State School for the Deaf at 
Frederick. Supt. Ambrosen is a graduate of the Teacher 
Training Department at Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt. of the Maryland State School 
for the Deaf since 1918, retired in July, 1955. Dr. Bjorlee, 
who was graduated from the Teacher Training Department 
of Gallaudet College in 1910, served on the staff of the 
New York School for the Deaf as academic principal. 
He was Chairman of the Committee on Certification in 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf since 1932, Editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf in 1943-1944, President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf from 1937 to 1939, its secretary for 
a number of years prior to that, and later a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Convention of American In- 
structors, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference for a number of years and is at the present time 
a member of the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College. 
Dr. Bjorlee has received honorary doctors’ degrees from 
St. Olaf College and Gallaudet College. The new library 
building recently completed at the Maryland School has 
been named in his honor. Dr. and Mrs. Bjorlee will 
make their home in Glenville, Minnesota. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Daniel J. Burns, formerly speech therapist at the In- 
diana School for the Deaf and a graduate of the Gallaudet 
College Training Department, has accepted the position 
as Director of the Department for the Deaf-Blind at the 
Perkins Institution in Watertown, Mass. 


Missouri 
Kenneth R. Mangan, formerly on the staff of the State 
Department of Education in Wisconsin and a graduate 
of the Teacher Training Department at Wisconsin State 
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College in Milwaukee, has been appointed Principal of 
the Gallaudet Day School in St. Louis, Mo. 


New Mexico 


William J. Goudan, former Principal of the North 
Dakota School and a graduate of the Teacher Training 
Department of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
Assistant Principal of the New Mexico School. 


New York 

Miss Imogene Allen, formerly Supervising Teacher of 
the Florida School, has been appointed Supervising Teacher 
in the New York School at White Plains. Miss Allen 
is a graduate of the Training Center at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Kendall D. Litchfield, who formerly held this 
position, has been appointed Principal of the Academic 
Department and Education Coordinator. 

Sister Rose Gertrude, Ph.D., has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, New York. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Ben E. Hoffmeyer, formerly Principal and Assistant 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School, has been 
appointed Supt. of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf in Morganton. Supt. Hoffmeyer is a graduate of 
the Teacher Training Department of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf and of the Teacher Training Department 
of Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Supt. of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf in Morganton from 1935 to 1955, has been 
appointed Associate Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Gallaudet College. 

R. M. McAdams, a former member of the staff of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, has been appointed 
Assistant Principal of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf in Morganton. 


NortH Dakota 
Harland J. Lewis, formerly Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology at Gallaudet College and a graduate of the Teacher - 
Training Department at the Western Pennsylvania School, 
has been appointed Principal at the North Dakota School. 


Miscellaneous 


OKLAHOMA 


H. B. Curtis has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Deaf, Blind, and Orphans Institution at Taft, Oklahoma. 


WASHINGTON 


James A. Hoxie, formerly Principal of the Arkansas 
School and a graduate of the Teacher Training Department 
of Gallaudet College. has accepted the position as Principal 
in the Washington School. 


Miscellaneous 


LL.D. Degree Conferred on Supt. J. A. Klein: On the 
occasion of its 1955 graduation exercises, June 10th, the 
faculty of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
conferred on J. A. Klein, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, the first honorary degree that Concordia College 
has ever given. Dr. Klein has been teacher, principal, 
and director of the Lutheran School for the Deaf in Detroit, 
Mich., for 47 years. The statement accompanying the 
degree was as follows: 


JOHN A. KLEIN, an alumnus of Concordia Teachers College, 
with continued study. at Milwaukee State Teachers College, Detroit 
Teachers College, Wayne University, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1933 Director ‘of the Evangelical Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf, in Detroit, Michigan. His distinguished service 
as a Christian teacher, his humanitarian services to the deaf, and his 
work among them as a faithful servant of the Word have become known 
throughout and beyond the Church. The Faculty and Board of 
Control of Concordia Teachers College have duly recognized this 
outstanding service to the cause of His Savior and recommend that 
granted—THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 


Dedication of Nursery-Kindergarten Fuilding at Amer- 
ican School: The new Nursery-Kindergarten building was 
dedicated at the American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn., Friday, September 9th. The new unit 
has been named in honor of Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, 
Superintendent of the American School for the Deaf for 
the past 20 years. Among the many guests present for 
the occasion was Edmund Baxter, assistant to Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Marion Folsom, Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt. of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in New York, N. Y., and President of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and 
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James H. Galloway, Supt. of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., and President of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


Gallaudet College Commencement: 

In connection with the Ninety-first Commencement Ex- 
ercise on June 4, 1955, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., conferred the following honorary degrees. The 
citations made were as follows: 


MARY ELIZABETH SWITZER—An early and earnest advocate 
of the concept that government must be concerned with the humane 
nature of its function, and particularly in the preservation of the 
individual; her career a succession of glowing translations of that 
concept into accomplished fact, as witness the array of national and 
international achievements in prevention, conservation and rehabilita- 
tion in the realm of physical and mental health—THE HONORARY 
DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS. 


LINTON M. COLLINS—In acknowledgment of long and active 
work as member of the board of directors of Gallaudet College, in 
which office he has always contributed generously of time, effort and 
counsel, and in particular rendering immeasurable service in the suc- 
cessful consummation of the recent reorganization of the corporation 
under which the college functions, and by that token helping lay out 
a new vista of promise for it—THE HONORARY DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF LAWS. 


DELIGHT RICE—The daughter of deaf parents, she has in turn 
devoted her own life to unswerving, selfless activity in behalf of the 
deaf. Her interest has had broad extent, embracing service as teacher 
of the deaf-blind in Wisconsin, one of the founders and first head of 
the school for the deaf in the Philippine ype and teacher of children 
with impaired hearing in a number of schools in California—THE 
HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PEDAGOGY. 


THURE A. LINDSTROM—A vigorous and honored leader in 
activities among the deaf of the Northwestern states, his career a 
striking instance of the good that a life’s devotion to instructing the 
deaf can bring, proof also in the highest sense that a deaf teacher, 
because of his intimate and sympathetic understanding of his deaf 
pupils, can still be a bulwark in this special field cf education—THE 
HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PEDAGOGY. 


FREDERICK HENRY HUGHES—One whose entire career has 
been fashioned around the calling of the true teacher, whose way has 
marked a long succession of students who have since risen to attainment 
of note in numerous spheres of activity. Famed as lecturer and skilled 
in developing exceptional talent in the deaf, on the athletic field, in 
dramatics, as well as in the classroom, and demonstrating anew that 
the deaf, given the appropriate leadership, are capable of high achieve- 
ment. Above all, uncompromisingly stauch in protecting the interests 
of the deaf. Himself an outstanding instance of the cultural accom- 
plishment to which the deaf may aspire—THE HONORARY DE- 
GREE OF DOCTOR OF LETTERS. 


BYRON B. BURNES—With a record of distinction as teacher, 
writer and speaker on matters ghee see to the welfare of the deaf, 
he has further widened the field of his leadership with outstanding 
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service as president of the National Association of the Deaf and as 
editor of its organ, The Silent Worker. He has done much more for 
the assertion of the deaf to their rightful place as an important part 
of the Nation’s manpower resources, at the same time arousing wide- 
spread recognition of their worth as fellow citizens—THE HONORARY 
DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LETTERS. 


Miss Switzer is United States Director of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Collins is Vice Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Hughes is Professor of Economics at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

The vocations of the others are given in their citations. 


Subscribe to... 


THE SILENT WORKER 


A Monthly Magazine Published by the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
eee 


Presenting News, Feature Articles, Pictures, About 
Activities Among the Deaf, and Their Own Views 
on Current Trends. 


The Only Magazine Published by the Organized Deaf. 
Subscription price, $3.50 per year 


Order from 
THE SILENT WORKER 


2495 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 


HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DeaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—-Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


pe power CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 

Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 


and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 

@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 
Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf. 
One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education. 
One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf. 
For graduate students who 
wish to specialize in work 
with the deaf as rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 
Three-week orientation 
course. 
One-semester training 
course. 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate @ Elementary and Secondary 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 


— 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 


Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 
and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 


Mrs. L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: MO 5-2495 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School from July 2 to 
August 10, 1956. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort { 


GAIT 
For | 
Bette 


and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL D 
for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, Cost 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, N 


and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 

Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover For | 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of Sma 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


T-2 
WARREN 
Custom-built 


Professional 
Model 


> 
Serves Any Size Class 
up to 20 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Portable 

Model 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


D-1 
WARREN 


Custom-built 
Desk Model 


MICH GATED COMPRESSION® 


as they 
so shall 


THERAPEUTIC 


Jay L. Warren, Inc., 


Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’s Therapeutic 


1 
Thoupista ... Here’s the Accepted 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aura! train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior’. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones 
* Ceiling and wall booms 
¢ Binaural control boxes 
© Cables and connectors 


¢ Microphone stands 

© Head phones 

* Microphone control boxes 
¢ Cartridges and needles 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


they speak 


FURNITURE arren, Inc. 


esigned for Better Hearing 


Furniture 


CHIEAGO !3 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 
All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than Ub 


$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control aa 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- sou 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER (CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET | 
aia CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 3. 
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AMBCO de ftuxe TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT (Model P-54D) including the student control boxes, 
headsets, binaural microphone and amplifier. 


TEACHERS! 


HERE’S THE HIGH FIDELITY AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR... 


Classroom scene from the famous Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside, 
California. Note position of ceiling 
mounted microphone which gives in- 
Structor freedom of movement. 


TRUE BINAURAL 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


In the binaural circuit as incorporated in the AMBCO TRAINER, a 2 ch 1 microp mplifier 
earphone enables students with impaired hearing to hear sound indistinguishable from the original 
source. Disturbing distortions are reduced to the vanishing point. Classroom tested. Teachers and 
pupils marvel at the clear, sharp response of the AMBCO TRAINER as compared to conventional 
monaural or single channel systems. Already in use by many leading schools and clinics. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES YOU, AS A TEACHER, SHOULD KNOW ABOUT. 


1. Greater Sensitivity. An AMBCO Binaural micro- 4. Audio-visual Versatility. Virtually every ac- 
phone placed in the center of the classroom cepted audio-visual aid can be utilized (either 
can pick up speech of anyone with a normal monaural or binaural), such as live voice, mag- 
tone of voice within a 30 foot radius. netic tape reproduction, AM-FM radio, tele- 

2. Binaural Dynamic Microph Mounted ap- vision, motion picture projection and disc 
proximately twelve inches apart on the same recordings. 
axis, the dynamic elements provide an in-phase 5. Easy-to-handle. Easy to carry portable case 
directional pick up from a fixed ceiling mount enables teachers to take it from classroom to 
or from a portable floor stand mount. classroom or from school to school as desired. 

3. Balanced Hearing. Individual gain controls on Weighs less than 25 Ibs. Finished in attrac- 
each ear for each pair of receivers enables tive grey. 
normal hearing in both ears. 6. Easy to Service. 


For further information about this exceptionally fine High Fidelity equipment, write today 


A. M. BROOKS COMPANY 


1222 West Washington Blvd., Dept. V-10, Los Angeles 7, California 


Manufacturers of fine electro-acous tic equip t for the aurally handicapped 
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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING | 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 


of deafness. SONOTONE has many del 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn't work—whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may.be serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


luding on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 


If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. K--115, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


NOW! ZENITH’S CRUSADE 


TO LOWER THE COST OF HEARING 


Once again, Zenith presents clear proof 
that top-quality aids for the hard-of- 
hearing can be provided at low cost. 


The new Zenith 50-X”, at only $50, 
has been a Zenith goal ever since the 
miraculous discovery of tiny transistors 
as a substitute for vacuum tubes. Now, 
thousands who might never have met life 
on an equal footing with others, may 
truly enjoy the blessings of better hearing. 


The new “50-X” is a definitely finest- 
quality Zenith Hearing Aid reflecting all 
of Zenith’s 36 years of experience and 
technical know-how, with Zenith’s famed 
excellence of design, workmanship and 
materials. Yet, this new three-transistor 
Zenith “50-X” does not sell for $250 to 
$300, as do many other makes, but for 
far, far less .. . only $50 complete! 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


roduces amazing new es” 


NEW FINEST-QUALITY 


ZENITH 
THREE-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


only 


$5,()00 


And remember, every Zenith Hearing 
Aid is backed by a i0-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, 1-Year Warranty, 5-Year 
Service Plan. And you can use easy Time 
Payments if desired! 


Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer is 
waiting to serve you. He is listed in your 
classified telephone directory. Or, mail 
coupon for literature and local dealer list. 


See what the new ‘’50-X” brings you 
at this unbelievably low price! 


© A true, finest-quality, three-transistor preci- 
sion instrument. @ Sensitive, fingertip volume 
control. © Sturdy, noise-suppressing case. ® Sim- 
plified circuit operates for about 10¢ a week, 
on a single tiny dry-cell battery, available 
everywhere. @ Price includes high-performance 
earphone, cord and stock earmold. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept 54Y 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please mail me complete information on the new 
Zenith **50-X‘’. 


Name... 


Address.. 


Zone. State 
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Back Issues of 


the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

All copies for 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 


September, 1954 


September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 
May, 1909 
September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 


a 


Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
wed Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Janko A. RARE. an Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PROGRAM 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman......... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BA) New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Treton, N. J. 
Marshal: New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman............... Tennessee Schoo! for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Roy Moore Stelle................. Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Elwood A. Stevenson. ..........020ceeeees California Schoo! for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman.............00. California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chaiyman.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin............... Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Edward R. Abernathy. ................-5- Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman. ............... New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Dwight W. Reeder................. Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis........ Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Howard M. Quigley, CROTON, 06 ica Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Virgil W. Epperson. .............. Washington State School for the Deaf. Vancouver, Wash. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff...................- West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounbEp 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1955-1957 


Art—Margaret P. Coy.................. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Auditory Training—Lloyd A. Harrison............. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder................... Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. J. 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett................. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, I!!. 
Health and Physical Education—Raymond Butler. . .‘Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Language—Mildred A. Groht............... Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Multiple Handicaps—Mabel Talbot........... Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Preschool and Kindergarten-Marjorie E. Magner 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Publications—Powrie V. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Reading—Hilda T. Williams...............2..00005 The Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
Research—Louis M. DiCarlo. Syracuse University , Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secondary Education—Myron A. Leenhouts. ... California School for the Deal, Berkeley, Calif. 
Social Studies—Paul C. Bird............. West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Speech—Alyce Thomas...............00eseeee California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Visual Education—E. LeRoy Noble........... California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


Vocational Training—Orville Parrish.......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


